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Editorial Notes. 

The Newfoundland Fisheries Case, re- 
CMmTcMe cently terminated, is being closely followed 
at The Hague by the Orinoco Steamship 
Company Claims Case between this country and Vene- 
zuela. The first meeting of the tribunal to hear this 
case was held on the 20th of September. The case for 
the United States is in charge of William C. Dennis, 
assistant solicitor of the Department of State. The his- 
tory of the case is something as follows: During the 
presidency of Castro, the Orinoco Steamship Company, 
a New Jersey corporation doing business with South 
America, filed a claim for something over $1,400,000 
with the Venezuelan government for the alleged arbi- 
trary revocation by the Castro government of certain 
exclusive privileges. The two governments came to an 
agreement and submitted the claim to a mixed commis- 
sion for adjustment. This commission awarded the com- 
pany about $28,000 damages. Our Secretary of State 
was dissatisfied with the decision of the commission, and 
pointed out that it abounded in errors of law and of fact. 
This led to prolonged negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments. Finally, the late William I. Buchanan was 
sent to Caracas to seek an adjustment of this and other 
differences. He finally prevailed upon the Venezuelan 
government to settle all the other differences directly 
with our government, and to allow this Orinoco Claims 
case to go to The Hague for arbitration. The case and 
the counter cases of each of the governments have been 
carefully prepared, and how the oral arguments are to 
be heard by the court. 



Congressman Tawney, Chairman of the 
increased House Committee on Appropriations, in an 

in 13 years. article in The American Review of Re- 
views, gives the following startling figures 
of the increased national expenditures in the war and 
navy establishments : 

" But by far the most serious single cause of our greatly 
increasing expenditures is the cost of maintaining and 
enlarging our military establishments. The total appro- 
priations for the army, navy, fortifications and military 
academy for 1910 were $248,832,714.72, while the appro- 
priations for the same purposes for 1897 were only $61,- 
688,477.29. The appropriations for 1910 exceeded those 
for 1897 by over 400 per cent. The total appropriations 
for all other purposes, exclusive of postal expenditures, 
for 1897 were $315,253,968.90, while for 1910 they were 
$560,876,772.40, or an increase of 178 per cent. In 
other words, the percentage of increase in expenditures 
for preparation for war is more than double the percent- 
age of increase in all other expenditures, including past 
wars. 

« During the fiscal year 1909 we expended in prepara- 
tion for war, that is, for our army, navy, fortifications, 



and other objects made necessary by our present policy, 
39.4 per cent, of our entire revenue for that year, exclu- 
sive of postal receipts ; and on account of past wars we 
expended 32 per cent, of our total revenues, or for both 
purposes 71.4 per cent., leaving only 28.6 per cent, for 
all other governmental purposes outside of the postal 
service. While it is practically impossible to reduce our 
expenditures on account of past wars, it is possible to 
reduce very greatly our expenditures in preparation for 
war, without jeopardizing in the least our national safety, 
and it is to be hoped that the enlightened intelligence of 
the people will, in the not distant future, demand that we 
cease this reckless waste indulged in merely for the grati- 
fication of an unwarranted national pride." 



The American Peace Society Library 

Autobi^aX 1 .* 8 '* ha8 had the S reat 2 ood fortune t0 squire 
a set of the "Autobiography of Andrew 

D. White," in two volumes, the gift of the author himself. 
In addition to its interesting review of the author's long 
connection with Cornell University, of his residence at 
St. Petersburg and at Berlin as the official representative 
of his country, and of other salient facts in his life, the 
"Autobiography" contains an extended and most in- 
structive account of the work of the first Hague Confer- 
ence in which Dr. White took so prominent and efficient a 
part as the head of the United States delegation. We are 
glad indeed to have on our shelves this important work, 
which contains one of the best first-hand accounts in 
existence of the proceedings of the official Peace Confer- 
ence of 1899. Dr. White's interest in the movement for 
international arbitration and peace continues as living 
and fresh to-day as ever, and we hope that he may live 
to see the consummation, or at least the fuller develop- 
ment, of the work of organizing international peace on a 
judicial basis, in the commencement of which he had such 
a fruitful hand. 



Our Desire for 
Real Peace. 



Ex-Governor Curtis Guild, special am- 
bassador to Mexico, at the celebration of 
the centennial of her independence, reply, 
ing to the toast, " International Peace," at a dinner given 
by Senor Creel, former ambassador to this country, on 
the evening of September 17, gave utterance to the 
following noble sentiments: 

" Our desire for universal peace is real. With no dis- 
senting voice in my own country, Congress has authorized 
the President to appoint a commission to join with those 
of other nations that we may lift a heavy burden from 
the backs of all the toilers by at least the restriction of 
the armaments of the world. The United States has 
thus taken its first step toward no mediaeval truce of 
days, but toward an ever-abiding peace of God. Frank- 
ness, trust, the consideration of the weak by the strong, 
the desire to act not so much in accord with antiquated 
precedents as in accordance with justice, right and honor, 
the determination, in short, to act as nations as we would 
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as gentlemen — such are the characteristics of the new 
diplomacy, the diplomacy of a happier world than our 
fathers knew." 

The whole celebration, not only in the city of Mexico, 
but on the Texas border and elsewhere, has been a re- 
markably impressive event ; the finest harmony has pre- 
vailed, and the mingling of representatives from many 
nations has done much to further the cause of interna- 
tional brotherhood and concord. 



Prof. William James of Harvard TJni- 
Wiiiiam James. verB i tV) wno <ji e d this summer at the age 

of sixty-nine, was a profound student of the problem of 
peace and war. He never identified himself in a formal 
way with the peace organizations, but he was a square 
anti-militarist and reckoned himself among the most 
pronounced pacifists. No one ever saw more clearly 
than he the total absurdity and irrationality of trying 
to settle controversies by cutting throats and breaking 
heads. His quarrel with the pacifists, so far as he had 
any, was wholly as to the method of their opposition, 
not to the ends sought by them. We give on another 
page what Professor James called his own peace utopia. 
This is taken from his paper on " The Moral Equivalent 
of War," published in February last by the American 
Association for International Conciliation. In this fine 
analysis of the influence of war in the past in producing 
hereditary warlike instincts, we think Professor James 
laid entirely too much stress on the part which war has 
had in the production of what are called the martial vir- 
tues — intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of 
private interest, obedience to command, etc. By far the 
larger portion of these virtues, which are only incident- 
ally martial, it seems to us, have been produced by the 
world-old struggle against nature, which has been going 
on in all ages, in many forms, in time of peace as in 
time of war. War has doubtless been chiefly responsible 
for the strictly fighting, the belligerent instincts; but 
these permanent human virtues of courage and endur- 
ance, which the pacifists hold in even higher esteem than 
the militarists, have had their root in something much 
deeper and more universal than war. Professor James' 
proposal that the struggle against nature shall be organ- 
ized and that the whole youthful population, the sons of 
the rich as well as the sons of the poor, shall be con- 
scripted to serve for a certain number of years in the 
"army enlisted against Nature" will be much more 
likely to meet with opposition from professional military 
men than from professional peace men. Peace men 
have always been urging that the enormous sums of 
money which go into the military and naval budgets 
should be rescued from this colossal waste and turned 
into support of the ceaseless struggle against nature for 



the welfare of mankind, but they know very well that 
the organization in completer form of the struggle against 
nature is impossible so long as the major part of the 
public revenues is thrown recklessly into the bottomless 
abyss of the war and navy budgets. 



A very interesting international visit has 

toZ™*tT deat * been that of the German students to Lon- 
don, Manchester, Birmingham and other 
English cities the past month. They were given oppor- 
tunity not only to see the universities and technical 
schools, the places of historic interest, the factories and 
shops, the ship canal, etc., but also to see something of 
private life in England through the hospitality of private 
homes extended to them. They expressed themselves 
as greatly pleased with their reception, and some of the 
English people who met them frankly confessed that 
these students gave the impression that the Germans 
were not so bad a people as they had been led to believe. 
Such a friendly visit as this is worth more to the two 
countries than any number of Dreadnaughts constructed 
on either side of the North Sea. English students are 
planning to return the visit. 



A Seattle 
Story. 



A story comes from Seattle, Wash., by 
way of the office of the American Board 
in Boston, which exemplifies once more 
the well-known hollow and criminally shameful argu- 
ments, or pretenses of argument, which are often resorted 
to by the big-navy promoters, in order to get more 
battleships, naval stations, etc. Professor Cady of the 
Government School at Kyoto, Japan, was stopping in 
Seattle and fell in with a somewhat prominent citizen 
of the place. The conversation naturally turned to 
Japan, from which Professor Cady had just come. The 
man from Seattle began at once to berate Japan as bit- 
terly hostile to the United States. She was, while mak- 
ing big pretenses of friendship, preparing with all possible 
speed to make war on this country. She could land a 
great army on our western coast, bombard the Pacific 
cities and ports, and do a lot of other dreadful things, 
while we were perfectly helpless to resist her, because 
unprepared; in other words, he was rehashing to Pro- 
fessor Cady exactly what is heard in Congress every 
winter when the navy bill comes on, but of which one 
hears not a whisper after the navy increasers have got 
what they want. The Kyoto professor, who knows 
Japan well, finally held up his eloquent interlocutor and 
asked him what he was driving at. "You know per- 
fectly well," he said, " as I know perfectly well, that what 
you are saying about Japan has not a word of truth in it. 
Why are you talking in this way?" The reply was, 
" Well, we' ve got to have a naval station at Seattle ! " 
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Professor Cady does not tell us whether his Seattle ac- 
quaintance has the reputation of being a good neighbor, 
a conscientious business man, and a high-minded patriot 
or not! 



s edish ^ e f°ll° w i n g resolutions were adopted 

Methodists at the recent General Conference of the 

on Peace. Methodist Episcopal Church in Sweden : 

As servants of Him whose coming to this world was 
hailed by angels singing " on earth peace," and finding 
that our proper place is in the ranks of those who 
strive toward disarmament, that "every battle of the 
warrior " shall cease forever, we propose : 

Resolved, 1, That we acknowledge and sympathize 
with the movement that endeavors to have all inter- 
national conflicts and difficulties settled by arbitration ; 

Hesolved, 2, That we earnestly disapprove and deplore 
that such enormous sums are required and paid every 
year for the armies and navies of the world ; 

Hesolved, S, That we request parents and educators in 
general so to teach the young that they may get a true 
comprehension of this matter, and be convinced how 
abominable it is to shed the blood of men ; 

Hesolved, 4, That we express our satisfaction with the 
praise for what our countryman, Mr. Alfred Nobel, now 
deceased, did by his donation in the interest of universal 
peace ; 

Hesolved, 5, That we also express our delight in and 
our loud praise of the noble generosity of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, by which it has been possible to erect a worthy 
palace for the Hague Tribunal ; 

Resolved, 6, That we adopt the proposal of the Peace 
and Arbitration Society of Sweden, that the first Sunday 
after Christmas be set apart as Peace Sunday in our 
churches. 

News from the Field. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the American 
School Peace League, has been in Europe since the close 
of the Stockholm Peace Congress visiting various cities, 
giving lectures before groups of teachers on the work of 
the League in this country, and seeking to help on the 
peace propaganda among educators in Europe. 

Hon. George E. Roberts, head of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and president of the Chicago 
Peace Society since its organization, has been chosen 
director of the United States Mint and has gone to 
Washington. A farewell dinner was given to him at 
the Union League Club on September 6 by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and the Chicago Peace Society. 
For further account of this dinner see the Field Secretary's 
report on another page. 

The sixth Italian National Peace Congress was held 
at Como the 18th to 21st of September. The govern- 
ment railways gave special favors to those attending the 
Congress. 

There comes to our table the first number (July) of Por 
la Paz, the new organ in Spanish of the South American 
Universal Peace Association. It is an attractive looking 
paper, well printed and gotten up in good style. It bears 



on its front page a picture of the " Christ of the Andes." 
It is, of course, as everybody will guess, the work of our 
distinguished friend and co-worker, Sefiora de Costa of 
Buenos Ayres. It contains interesting items about the 
South American Society, on the peace movement in 
different countries, etc. We wish the new journal a long, 
prosperous career in support of the movement, growing 
every day more powerful and commanding, for the uni- 
versal and permanent peace of the world. The address 
of the journal is 1105 Calle Santa Fe, Buenos Ayres. 

The Standing Committee of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of England (40 Outer Temple, 
Strand, London) has conveyed to the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society sympathy over the 
loss sustained in the death of their " admirable president," 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, and an expression of the great 
esteem in which they held him. A similar expression of 
sympathy has also been received from the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne. 

Since the Stockholm Peace Congress Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein has continued her labors in Europe in the in- 
terest of the world-petition. In Sweden she addressed 
meetings gotten up for her at Sundsvall, Hernosand, 
Angerman strom, Oerebro, Karlstad and Malmo. In some 
of these meetings nearly a thousand persons were present, 
and everywhere the warmest interest was taken in the 
enterprise. Miss Eckstein is now lecturing again in 
Austria, and in November she will go to England for a 
series of lectures. 

The British Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
have decided to place a bust of Sir Willliam Randal 
Cremer in the Peace Palace at The Hague. That is a 
most fitting thing to do. 

Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast Representative of the 
American Peace Society, has had a busy summer increas- 
ing the numbers in the Southern California Peace Society, 
working in teachers' institutes, working up interest in a 
Pacific Coast Peace Congress for next year, sending 
questions to all California candidates for Congress, etc. • 
He is just now spending some weeks at Berkeley, work- 
ing up the peace oratorical contests for the State Uni- 
versity and Leland Stanford University, and devoting 
himself to high schools, teachers' institutes, churches, 
young people's societies, clubs, etc. Mr. Root and his 
colleagues in California hope to secure the National 
Peace Congress for 1915. 



Brevities. 

... At the Trade and Labor Congress of Canada, held 
last month at Fort William, the new naval policy of the 
Dominion was strongly deplored and opposed. The 
executive committee recommended "that continued 
efforts be made to promote the efforts of those who 
believe in international peace." 

. . . The International Socialist Congress at Copen- 
hagen last month brought together nearly all the Socialist 
leaders of the world. The chief business of the congress 
was the question of the attitude of organized labor in the 
event of war. The most important resolution adopted 
was one which emphasized the fact that the working 



